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ABSTRACT 

A budgetary process that serves a college in an era 
of expansion is likely to break down when the resource base is 
reduced and tough-minded decisions about priorities are required- 
This paper describes a resource allocation system that Gadsden State 
Junior College developed and tested over a two-year period to respond 
to fiscal contraction^ Key elements of the system are an 
enrollment- driven program costing procedure, a faculty-based 
Priorities Advisory Committee, and integration of budgeting with the 
college's planning system to permit resource allocations to be 
related to attainment of institutional goals and priorities* Outlined 
are definitions of specific problems; objectives of the budgetary 
process; three alternative approaches to incremental 
budgeting — outcome-oriented budgeting, formula budgeting, and cost 
analysis; methodology of incorporating the best of each approach into 
the budget process; and results of Gadsden's experience. It is 
concluded that (1) financial contraction alone doesn't necessarily 
lead to a re-examination of programs in relation to the educational 
outcomes which are produced or the community needs served; (2) 
formula budgeting combined with cost analysis seems to fit the needs 
of the college's administrators; and (3) the "homegrown" process is 
responsive to the unique needs and the style of the college. A 
bibliography is included and appendices contain policies and 
procedures and operational data. (Author/HB) 
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TYING RESOURCES TO RESULTS 
Integrating the Resource Allocation Process into 
Planning & Management in a Public Tow- Year College 

by 

John A. Bers 
Director of Planning & Research 
Gadsden State Junior College 

PROBLEM DEFINITION 

As with other administrative processes forged and tempered in the 
fire of reality, the budgetary process at Gadsden State has had an innate 
wisdon to it, serving the college well in an important period of its 
development. In its first ten years of existence (1965-75), as enrollment 
mushroomed from 750 in 1S65 to a peak FTE enrollment of 4,570 in the spring 
quarter of 1974-75, each budget submitted by the college was balanced and 
approved by the State Board of Education without amendment; resources were 
applied where they were needed; and in fact, the college was able to save 
up a little each year for the future. 

In those heady years budgeting was a rather mechanical process, more 
an ex post facto affirmation of decisions made earlier than a critical 
decision-making process in itself. Even where funds available fell some- 
what short of all needs, across-the-board cuts proved a reasonably equitable 
budget balancing technique and did not really cripple any program's effective- 
ness. 

Times, of course, have changed. Enrollment has come down from its 
peak of 4,570 FTE to 3,677 FTE in the Fall of 1977. In each of the past 
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two years, the college has had to dip deeply into the reserves it had 
worked so long to build up just to make ends meet. By the end of the 
1977-78 academic year the reserves will be about depleted, and yet the 
college still finds itself saddled with most of the staff and other cost 
commitments it had when the enro Iment was at its peak. Reasons for the 
enrollment decline are simple enough to identify: the apparent saturation 
of the local high school graduate marKet, the leveling of the number of 
high school graduates, the drastic c ^ck in veterans' educational bene- 
fits for those discharged ten or more years earlier, and a more restrictive 
application of state appropriation guidelines for continuing education pro- 
grams- And while it is true that state appropriations and student tuition 
have risen dramatically in the past four years (a 60% increase per FTE 
student), mandated salary increases and the cost of goods and services 
purchased by the college have near''y offset these gains. In the prasent 
environraefit of scarcity, the device of balancing the budget through across- 
the-board cuts in existing cost centers or simply not funding new programs 
may not be possible without crippling the effectiveness of essential pro- 
grams and services. Now, for the first time, the budgetary process would 
have to include a tough-minded analysis of priorities. 

Finding ways to balance the budget without crippling the institution 
was only the most easily recognized and immediate problem caused by the 
diminishing resource base. Surveys and extensive interviews with the 
Business Manager, deans, and selected division chairpersons revealed that 
several other problems which had existed all along were aggravated by the 
reduction in financial resources. 

The first of these might be called "hardening of the commitments." 
The budgetary process of the previous ten years was incremental: a program 
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administrator would begin building his proposed budget from whatever his 
current budget was. Incremental budgeting saved labor because the budget 
manager, as well as those who reviewed and approved his budget, needed to 
concern themselves only with departures from current spending patterns. 
Incremental budgeting is in a sense budgeting by exception. The problem 
with such a process in an environment of scarcity is that it tends to re- 
inforce or extend the status quo and thereby dry up the funds available 
for new programs or opportunities that may be in the long-run interest of 
the college. The perceived necessity to "cover" every existing program 
first, to take care of the existing payroll, puts an unsustainable burden 
of justification on the proposer of a new program, even though the new 
program might in fact be more justifiable than certain existing programs. 
It can in fact be argued that when the current markets are declining, more 
rather than fewer resources should be committed to research into new needs 
and the development of new strategies for meeting them. And so just as 
the college was beginning to experience declines in traditional enrollment 
sectors, its budgetary process was impeding the search for new markets and 
the adaptation of its programs, practices, and people to serving them. 

A second problem that was being aggravated as the resource base con- 
tracted was, who is responsible for allocating resources among programs and 
within programs. When the college was smaller and simpler and resources 
were not highly restricted, it was possible for the President, the Business 
Manager, and few key administrators to make informed budgetary decisions for 
each program. As the college grew larger and more complex, the President 
and key administrators found that they could no longer understand the detail 
of each program and therefore came to rely upon division chairmen, program 
coordinators, and other lower level administrators. But the practice of 
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going up through channels to justify each request for personnel, equipment, 
and other major expenditures persisted. As long as sufficient resources 
were available, this process of justifying each specific request was merely 
uncomfortable. But by 1976 when the problem had become one of where to cut 
back, the question of who does the cutting— the person closest to the action 
or one who is further re-moved — had become critical. 

A third problem aggravated by a diminishing resource base was the un- 
certainty both about the level of future income and the costs of new programs 
and projects. When resources were relatively plentiful, the college could 
enter into new programs without great concern about whether their costs 
could be paid out of the college's revenues. But when resources are scarce, 
great precision is required in anticipating both costs and income before 
commitments can be made. Even though Gadsden State is publicly supported, 
there are immense uncertainties surrounding the level of support which it 
can expect. About 20% of the college's income is from tuition, which is 
based upon future enrollment, itself difficult to predict due to the college's 
open-door policy. The remaining 80% of the college's income is by appro- 
priation from the State of Alabama, and this appropriation depends upon, 
among other things, the financial condition of the state's educational trust 
fund, the size of the annual legislative appropriation to the junior college 
system, the formula by which the junior college funds are distributed to 
individual junior colleges, the total enrollment in the Alabama junior college 
system, and the proportion of all junior college students attending Gadsden 
State. At best the college knows what its appropriation will be for the 
next year at the beginning of that year. There, are no assurances about 
appropriations beyond one year. 



The uncertainties surrounding the costs of programs and projects which 
the college may want to put into place are almost as great. While there is 
a state-wide salary schedule which helps the college to calculate faculty 
salary costs, when the college is planning non-traditional programs involving 
new combinations of services from various departments of the college, the 
college can only guess at the full human and physical costs which these new 
programs wi 1 1 entai 1 ♦ 

The uncertainties about future revenues and future costs tended to place 
a premium on short- run commitments. Month-to-month or year-to-year leases 
came to be favored over purchases; part-time instructors, who are employed 
for a quarter at a time, were favored over full-timers. The luxury of having 
these sorts of short-term commitments sometimes came at a considerable price- 
But the most serious consequence of uncertainty about resources and resource 
requirements is the impediment it puts in the way of long-range program plan- 
ning. Without reasonable assurance of a steady, reliable flow of income, the 
college became reluctant to launch new programs, with their often heavy 
start-up costs and delayed returns, preferring instead programs with more 
immediate returns and fewer risks* 

Fourth, the diminishing resource base raised questions about program 
efficiency and exposed important disincentives for efficiency in the existing 
budgetary process. Specifically, an incremental budetary process, where 
next year's budget is mainly determined by the level of this year's budget, 
tends to perpetuate the inefficient program^ The fairly ex' ^ble across- 
the-board cut of budget requests unfairly penalizes the con ?' ':ive budgeter 
while encouraging the budget padder. At the end of the year, unencumbered 
funds in any program budget revert to the general fund for reallocation to 
the following year's budget. The prospect of this reversion penalizes the 
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budget manager who has conserved his resources in two ways: by taking 
away money he has saved and by giving him a lower current year base as a 
starting point for defending next year's budget request. The traditional 
one-year time horizon of the budget cycle also encourages funding of pro- 
grams that appear favorable in the short-run but whose more burdensome 
long-run costs are hidden while discouraging funding of programs with high 
start-up costs but greater benefits in the long-run. 

At the same time its resources began to level off, Gadsden State had 
completed the design of a formal institutional planning system with the 
support of Title III Advanced Institutional Developmental funds and was 
proceeding to install the new system. The planning system lacked a crucial 
element, however, the whole process of allocating resources to programs. 
The college's Committee on Institutional Planning (CIP), appointed by the 
President to provide oversight and guidance to the planning process, recog- 
nized that the real planning decisions were being made, deliberately or by 
accident, at the time resources were allocated. Unless the budgetary pro- 
cess could be tied to the planning system, the planning system would be 
eventually disregarded. The Committee also recognized that the budgetary 
process that had served the college well during its ten years of steady 
growth was already strained c i would probably soon break down as the 
resource base grew increasingly tight. Accordingly, in the Fall of 1976 
the CIP appointed a taskforce to thoroughly review the existing budgetary 
process, to study alternative processes in successful operation elsewhere, 
and to develop and recommend to the CIP a new budgetary process that would 
be integrated into the planning system and could be put into effect in 
time to use in formulating the fiscal year 1978 budget. 
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In its review of the existing budgetary process the taskforce found 
that SLirely, replacing the existing budgetary process with a new one was 
not in and of itself the answer to the whole range of problems created by 
the financial contraction. But, the taskforce believed that it was 
reasonable to expect that a new budgetary process for Gadsden State would 
help the college achieve the following objectives: 
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OBJECTIVES 



1. The budgetary process should provide an orderly procedure 
by which the college can apply the resources necessary to 
optimize achievement of its central educational miss-ion 
and highest priorities despite the reduced resource base . 

Thus, under the new budgetary process, the administrators of all pro- 
grams, both existing and newly proposed, should be given the opportunity to 
compete for scarce resources by demonstrating how their program will ad- 
vance the college toward the achieveiRr - f its central objectives- In 
so doing, the process would be expected to reward those who conserve resources 
and control their costs rather than the squeaky wheels and big spenders. It 
would be highly desirable as well if all relevant parties— administrators , 
faculty, staff, students, and community — had an opportunity to play a mean- 
ingful role in determining the allocation of resources. 

2. The process should give program managers at all levels the 
authority and responsibility to allocate the full range of 
resources available to them so as to optimize results . 

In effect, the budgetary process should put the program manager "in 
business for himself." It should give him an opportunity to "earn" money 
for his program by producing credit hours or other um-s of output, to keep 
the money he can save by cutting costs in one area so that he can reallocate 
it to another where it is needed more. Given a fixed total budget for his 
program, surely the program manager is in a better position than, say, the 
President or Business Manager to make the sensitive trade-offs between 
class size, faculty workload, hiring a part-time instructor versus a full- 
time instructor, hiring one with a doctorate versus one with a masters, 
purchasing some new equipment, or retaining funds to meet an anticipated 
need next year. The process should untie as many constraints as possible 
from the program manager's authority to allocate resources ss he sees fit- 



3. The budgetary process should include both a revenue pro- 
jection model and a costing procedure which win enable 
the college to accurately determine the resource require- 
ments of programs and projects before a commitment is made 
to them . 

Such a procedure would reduce the risks entailed in making major long- 
range commitments to programs or personnel. If, for example, a program 
manager could accurately project the resource requirements of a new program 
or project over, say, a five-year period rather than the traditional one- 
year period, the college may find that a program that appears overly costly 
or risky to start up or to maintain for just one year is actually a more 
productive long-range investment than the program that appears to be a 
bargain over the shorter run. 
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THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK 



The taskforce analyzed three alternative approaches to ^rtcreraental 
budgeting with respect to their efficiency in achieving the project objec- 
tives: outcome-oriented budgeting, formula budgeting, and cost analysis. 
The advantages and disadvantages identified in each approach are surraiiarized 
below. 

Outcome-Oriented Budgeting 

In outcome-oriented budgeting approaches, whether Planning-Programming 
Budgeting Systems (PPBS), Zero-based budgeting or some other variant, re- 
source requirements are determined by establishing goals and Objectives, 
generating and costing out alternatives for achieving them, and then select- 
ing the alternative that maximizes the attainment of the objectives while 
minimizing cost. In one of the most compelling arguments for outcome- 
oriented budgeting. Dale McConkey likens resource allocation in the public 
sector to portfolio management- He views top management as an investor in 
a portfolio of businesses who seeks to maximize his return on investment 
(McConkey, 1974). He advocates that top management establish competition 
for its resources by demanding that each program administrator demonstrate 
how he will use the resources he is requesting to help achieve corporate 
objectives. 

• Outcome-oriented budgeting, in theory at least, solves the problon of 
"hardening of the coninitments" by calling into question eyer^ commitment, 
placing existing programs at exactly the same advantage or disadvantage as 
newly proposed ones in the competition for resources. Such competition is 
not without its costs, however. Organizations have been known to go to 
great lengths to avoid the bloody internal battles for scarce resources 



that soraetimes produce lasting battle scars. Secondly, some commitments, 
such as salary and fringe benefits for tenured staff, are not so easy for 
the institution to extricate itself from. Even when an institution decides 
to cut off a program completely, substantial costs may continue to accrue 
(Dressel, 1976, p. 21). 

Outcome-oriented budgeting also takes on the problem of organizational 
size and complexity by forcing the program administrator to translate the 
internal complexity of his operation into a common language of costs and 
benefits that can be understood by those responsible for allocating resources. 
In the field of education, however, this is very difficult to achieve. As 
' with many of the human services, it is difficult unambigiously to relate 

resource inputs to client outcomes. A relationship has yet to be established, 
for example, between faculty workload and the amount of student learning 
taking place. As well, there remains considerable disagreement about how 
to measure educational outcomes or even about which educational outcwnes are 
being sought. 

Outcome-oriented budgeting increases incentives for efficiency by stres- 
sing the generation of alternative program strategies and comparing their 
costs and benefits and by creating competition for resources. On the other 
hand, some forms of outcome-oriented budgeting, particularly zero-based 
budgeting, probably i ncrease the uncertainty about resources available, par- 
ticularly If they are carried out every year. Having to justify his program 
from the ground up each year can have the effect of reducing the willingness 
of the program administrator to make long-range commitments, producing the 
•Ironic result of reducing productivity in the long run. This uncertainty 
can be reduced substantially using one variation of zero-based budgeting 



in which each manager is asked to prepare, say, three budgets, a minimal 
budget, a maintenance budget, and an expansion budget (Harvey, 1978). 

Finally, outcome-oriented budgeting maximizes the potential for educa- 
tional accountability by using results produced as a basis for al locating 
resources. But even apart frwn the problems of defining educational results, 
the accountability aspect of outcome-oriented budgeting comes up against 
some hard political realities. Since in the Southern Region community 
college resources are almost universally allocated at the state level by 
formula, all the documentation of positive educational outcomes in the 
world won't increase an institution's allocation. And it could actually 
be financially counterproductive to maintain an outcome-oriented resource 
allocation system within the institution when state funds are allocated, for 
example, on the basis of credit hours produced. 

Formula Budgeting 

Formula budgeting, used today or about to be used by every state in 
the Southern Region for allocating resources among public two-year "colleges, 
reduces and contains, but never entirely eliminates, political judgments from 
funding decisions by relying upon a formula based on enrollments and some- 
times other quantifiable factors. An Important attribute of formula budget- 
ing is that it generally relies upon actual funding levels in a well-defined 
base period in order to establish funding levels for future time periods or 
for similar institutions. Because it relies upon actual, and presumably 
relevant historical experience, formula budgeting provides some assurance 
of an "adequate" level of funding to the institution or program. It is 
hard for a program administrator, a president, or a politician to argue 
against a funding level that was sufficient in some commonly accepted similar 

"-'^"'itlon elsewhere. • 
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One of the foremost advantages of formula funding is the opportunity 
it affords the program administrator to allocate resources within his pro- 
gram as he sees fit. The program administrator could survive with his 
. budget allocation by complying with all the assumptions built into the for- 
mula or by attempting to replicate the conditions prevailing in the base 
period. On the other hand, he has the freedom of action to depart from 
these assumptions or base period conditions provided only that he stays 
within his total budget . 

Another major advantage of formula funding is that, provided the bud- 
get year is reasonably similar to the base period from which the formula 
was derived, formula -^unding minimizes uncertainty about future resources 
available by reducing the necessary calculations to a very small number 
of variables such as enrollment. Thus, formula funding can permit a more 
predictable planning environment in which decisions can be made and resources 
committed with some degree of assurance that the resources available will be 
adequate to carry them out. On the other hand, formula funding loses much 
of its usefulness when the program at hand is a new one with no precedent to 
use as a basis for projecting costs. And formula funding, like incremental 
budgeting, breaks down when large departures in enrollment or resourcfss 
are encountered, since it relies upon data from a "base period" that pis- 
sumably resembles the budget year at hand. 

A well constructed enrollment driven formula, unlike an incremental 
model, does not reward inefficiency or padding. However, unlike outcome- 
oriented budgeting, formula funding does little to reward efficiency, since 
the same amount is allocated for a given enrcllraent level regardless of 
either the efficiency with which it is applied or the desirability of the 
results obtained. Both formula and incremental budgeting emphasize spending 
the money made available rather than optimizing results. 
ERIC 



With respect to accountability formula funding is "zero-based" in the 
sense that allocations are proportional to, say, enrollment or credit hour 
production; as enrollment goes up or does so do resources. But credit hour 
production is a better measure of work performed than educational results 
produced, so that formula funding does not directly reward the production 
of educational outcomes. Still, a formula approach can be made compatible 
with state-wide allocation formulas (since both are enrollment-driven) so 
that the factors that drive pvogram allocations will not be working at 
cross-purposes with those that drive institutional allocations, as could 
be the case with outcome-oriented budgeting. 

Cost Analysis 

None of the three approaches discussed so far direcfy answers the 
question, what should a program cost, or what should be allocated to it. 
In both formula and incremental budgeting, the point of reference for what 
a program should cost is whatever it did cost, either in the base period 
(formula budgeting) or last year (incremental budgeting). Proponents of 
outcome- oriented budgeting advocate that programs be costed out from scratch, 
but stop short of indicating how this is to be accomplished. Top management 
may end up relying upon the judgment of the program administrator who pre- 
pares the budget request. For these reasons, many authorities have advocated 
various forms of cost analysis, the breaking down of programs into components 
to which an agreed-upon cost can be attached. These cost analysis models 
have sometimes become highly complex, requiring sophisticated data bases and 
computer hardware and software. Montgomery caustically criticizes cost . 
malysis as costing more in effort and paperwork than it saves (Montgomery, 
1977). In principle* however, cost analysis can help administrators zero 
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in on costs relatively quickly, thus limiting the rancorous debate and 
the influence of political factors that may plague both incremental and 
outcome-oriented budgetary processes. In DresseT's view (Dressel, 1976), 
using cost analysis in constructing a formula-driven budgeting process 
yields about the best of possible worlds, given the present limited state 
of-the-art in educational cost-benefit analysis. 
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METHODOLOGY 

It was clear to the taskforce that all four approaches to budgeting — 
the Incremental process (currently in use), outcome-oriented budgeting, 
formula budgeting, arid cost analysis — have their limitations as well as 
strengths. The taskforce 's intention in the Fall of 1976 was to incorporate 
the best of each approach into the new resource allocation process. The 
new process was written up as a policy statement (cf. Appendix 1), and then 
circulated throughout the administration for review and revisions before 
being submitted to the Committee on Institutional Planning and in turn to 
the President for final approval. The policy closely paralleled the five- 
stage budget model proposed by Dale McConkey (McConkey, 1974, pp. 45-50): 

1. Formulation of institutional planning and budgeting guidelines 

2. Preparation of program plans and budgets 

3. Review, consolidation, and approval of program plans and 
budgets 

4. Implementation of program plans 

Each of these steps is described in greater detail below as well as in the 
policy statement. 

Step 1: Formulation of Institutional Planning, and Budgeting Guidelines 

The college had already gone through the process of identifying key 
environmental developments and assumptions and formulating institutional 
goals, objectives, performance indicators, and priorities during the imple- 
mentation of its planning systen. This information became the core of the 
planning and budgeting guidelines. This core was' supplemented with enroll- 
ment projections, revenue projections, inflation projections, and budget 
targets, all projected over a five-year planning horizon. 
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— EnroHinent Objectives: In projecting long-term enrollnent trends, the 
college used Carnegie Council Forecast #3 for public two-year colleges after 
confirming that tHe Carnegie assumptions about nation-wide enrollment trends 
also applied to the college's service area (cf. Appendix 2a). 
— Revenue Projections: Tuition, state appropriations, and other sources of 
revenue were projected for tne five-year planning period based upon the 
enrollment projections and upon the assumption thct the pattern of distribu- 
tion of state funds would remain constant (cf. Appendices 2a and 2b)- 
— Inflation Projections; To project the rate of inflation over the five- 
year planning horizon, the college used data from the HEW document. Higher 
Educational Prices and Price Indexes pHal stead, 1975, 1976, 1977). The 
annual rate of inflation for the five-year planning period was assumed to 
be equal to .the most recent five-year historical average inflation rate, 
with separate? rates projected for salary costs, utility costs, and other 
non-salary costs - 

I- 

— Budget Targets: There was considerable debate over the advisability of 
assigning: budget targets for any program, ^hile the budget policy itself 
was deliberately non-committal on this point, the Budget Review Committee 
(discussed below) decided to establish budget targets for each of the col- 
lege's five major program areas. In thi^ respect the college departed from 
HcConkey's recommendation that no initial budget targets be established and 
that every program compete for all of the funds available. In setting 
these budgets targets, t!)e college was acknowledging in advance that what- 
ever it did in the future, it would continue to need an instructional pro- 
gram, a library, a division of student services, a business office, and 
administrative and support services. The budget targets for these areas 
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were established by using the same proportional allocation that these areas 
had received in the past. The reasonableness of these proportions was con- 
firmed by noting that they fell well within the interquartile range recommended 
by the Southern Association of Colleges and Schools (Southern Association, 
1977) (cf. Appendices 2c, 2d, and 2c). 

Step 2: Preparation of Program Plans and Budgets 

As a part of the college's planning system, each administrator had 
already formulated goals, five-year objectives, performance Indicators, and 
priorities for his program within the framework of the institutional planning 
guidelines, and had proposed, new programs and projects needed to achieve his 
goals and objectives. In keeping ,vith the widely accepted proposition that 
planning should precede budgeting, the budget policy called for each admin- 
istrator to 'build his budget requests around the plans he had foimulated. 

Step 3: Review, Consolidation, and Approval of Program Plans and Budgets 

The policy anticipated that, as in any healthy organization with limited 
resources, the funds available will fall short of the budget requirements of 
all worthy programs and projects. Therefore, the policy established a review 
mechanism in which each dean was given the authority and responsibility to 
consolidate program plans and budgets and to set priorities among them in 
order to insure that the overall budget for his area would fall within his 
budget target. To handle priority areas and new ventures that individual 
deans could not afford to support, the policy set aside a venture fund 
amounting to 5% of each year's anticipated revenues for which administrators 
could cOTipete. The venture fund preserves the concept of competition for 
resources and preserves the incentive for program administrators to respond 
to new needs and p»'iorities above and beyond their normal operations even 
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in times of financial contraction. To recommend allocations from the 
venture fund, the policy established a Priorities Advisory Conroittee 
consisting of administrators and representatives elected by the faculty. 
This committee provides a vehicle for the faculty to participate in over- 
all decisions about resource allocation. Consolidated budgets along with 
recommended priorities are submitted to the President and then through 
proper channels to the State Board of Education for final approval. 

Step 4: Implementation of Program Plans 

Once their plans and budgets are approved, the policy gives program 
administrators the authority and responsibility to deploy the resources 
allocated to them to achieve program objectives. To provide an incentive 
for efficiency and conservation of resources, program administrators may 
carry forward unexpended balances to the following year if justified. 
The policy calls for the monitoring of progress toward objectives on a 
regular basis, and the business office provides each cost center a monthly 
budget control report. If unanticipated problems, needs, opportunities, 
or other developments occur during the year, the policy calls for the 
Priorities >Wv1sory Committee to be reconvened to consider the advisability 
of transferring funds among programs. The policy requires that' each year 
program plans and budgets be updated or revised as necessary and extended 
for an additional year to maintain the five-year time horizon. 

As planned, the budgetary policy was put into operation in time for 
the development of the FY 1978 budget. Since the Issuance of the policy. 
It was found that one other element was. needed to minimize confusion and ^ 
reduce the burden of data manipulation placed on program administrators and 
higher management alike— an Instructional costing model. Patterned after 
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the Resource Requiranents Prediction Model (long method), the model was 
designed to project instructor salary costs based upon input from division 
chairmen 5 with the concurrence of the Dean of Instruction, on projected 
enrollment, class size, contact hours, faculty workload, desired mix of 
full-time to part-time faculty, and desired average faculty compensation 
for each department (cf. Appendix 3). Although tenure and salary commit- 
ments ruled out irmnediate implementation, the college is using it to es- 
tablish long-range instructional cost targets to be achieved through 
attrition, retraining, and reassignment of faculty where they are needed. 
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RESULTS 

In the fan and winter of 1977, the Committee on Institutional Planning 
reconvened the budgetary taskforce to conduct an interim review of the new 
budgetary process, and to recommend any revisions it considered necessary. - 
In conducting its review the taskforce asked for the views of all of the 
participants in the process and compared the approved budget for the new 
year with the requests made by program managers and the recommendations made 
by the Priorities Advisory Committee. The taskforce's evaluation of the 
process was limited by the fact that the college had not yet completed a 
full budget year. However, since the convening of the taskforce,^ the col- 
lege has nearly completed a budget year, making possible a more complete 
picture of the results. 

With respect to the first objective of the budgetary process— to pro- 
vide an orderly procedure with which the college could apply available 
resources to optimize achievement of its mission — the new budgetary process 
has not made it any less painful for the college to confront the financial 
contraction before it. Although program administrators were expected under 
the new process to balance their budgets over a five-year planning period, 
they have found it difficult enough to balance them. for just the first year. 
So far the relatively easy steps have been taken: increasing faculty work- 
load to four sections per quarter, cutting back on part-time faculty, not 
replacing attrition, and reducing non-salary expenditures. The college has 
still before it the more difficult decisions about cutting back, and given 
its highly labor-intensive budget, these are going to have to involve person- 
nel reductions in some form or another. But the new process has succeeded iji 
making budget managers at every^^vel_ aware of the full dimensions of the 
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financial contraction* It has opened up the budget itself, the sources 
and uses of funds, the assumptions, the projections, and the whole budge- 
tary decision-making process to study and participation by faculty and 
first and middle level administrators as well as key administrators. The 
process has helped to reduce the suspicion that resources were being held 
back, squirreled away, or squandered on "pet projects." 

One of the major disappointments of the new process has been that 
restrictive financial conditions have not led to a re-examination of pro- 
grams in terms of educational results produced. One of the primary premises 
behind the new process was that the best way to survive through financial 
contraction is to review programs in terms of educational outcomes pro- 
duced and needs met, and then to budget accordingly. That premise has not 
proven particularly workable in practice. Formulating goals and measuring 
performance have come to be seen as a rather fruitless burden, irrelevant 
to obtaining resources. When one faces the hard facts of the matter, 
there are few forces in the college's environment that would compel it to 
achieve educationally identifiable results, while there are plenty of con- 
straints that work the other way. 

The biggest constraint was the college's existing commitments-.-to tenured 
faculty^ to the maintenance of the physical plant, etc. — that made it im- 
practical, if not illegal, to begin and to terminate programs at will. 

A second constraint is the state funding formula; what is funded is 
credit hours produced, not educational outcomes produced, and in a period of 
financial contraction the college was hardly about to take any steps that 
might reduce its total credit hour production. 
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A third constraint was the administrative structure itself. The 
college is organized, as are most community colleges, by activity centers 
or cost centers rather than by "programs." These activity centers produce 
credit hours (academic units) or perform tasks such as registration, counsel 
ing, maintenance of plant, etc. Only in rare instances are the administra- 
tive units of the college organized around institutional goals. One such 
unit is the Career Education program, and here the process of relating re- 
sources expended to student educational and occupational outcomes produced 
worked effectively. But in most instances the achievement of a specific 
institutional goal was the shared responsibility of a number of different 
administrative Units, making it extremely difficult to relate the resources 
allocated to any one unit to the achievement of institutional goals. 

A fourth constraint upon achieving accountability was the lack of 
really hard data on educational outcomes. The Office of Planning & Research 
had provided the college information frOTi student surveys reporting the 
degree to which exiting students felt they had attained their educational 
goals and their degree of satisfaction with various programs and services, 
but the information lacked sufficient reliability and credibility. Efforts 
have been undertaken since then to assess actual student success through 
one-year follow-up questionnaires and employer surveys. 

A second disappointment was that the concept of the venture fund yielded 
to financial expediency. The administrator of a very large program area 
found that he could not "live" within his budget target and had to apply for 
venture fund money just to meet what he claimed were his basic operating 
expenses- Faculty members on the Priorities Advisory Committee did not feel 
that they could publicly contradict this administrator and therefore voted 



to apply the venture fund to meet his expenses. Those who had "played 
the game," had held within their budget targets, or had applied for money 
from the venture fund to support genuine new ventures, felt embittered and 
somewhat betrayed by the whole process. 

The second objective of the process was to put each program manager 
"in business for himself;" to delegate to him the maximum possible authority 
to allocate the full range of resources at his disposal so as to optimize 
results. On the whole, the budgets prepared by the program managers and 
the priorities recommended by the Priorities Advisory Committee were 
approved and put into effect. In the ten months of the budget year to-date 
the programs have been able to function within their budget allocations 
without disruptions. For the first time program managers were given the 
opportunity to mclude equipment requests in their budgets instead of re- 
questing equipment from a separate fund. This measure further increased 
the range of resources over which program managers have allocational authority. 
The five-year time horizon and particularly the provision for carrying for- 
ward unexpended balances gave program managers both the opportunity and 
the incentive to conserve resources from year to year and to plan for long- 
range progranmatic modifications. 

The delegation of budgetary authority did not proceed completely smoothly, 
however. Some administrators still report that they must reapply for and re- 
justify expenditures that had been included in previously approved budgets, 
while others are still succeeding in getting resources through end runs 
around the process. In arriving at initial targets the Priorities Advisory 
Committee found itself bogged down In all sorts of financial details, such 
as which bus routes could be dropped, which should have been handled by 
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program managers themselves. The overwhelming detail distracted the Conuiittee 
from its basic function of setting priorities for the allocation of resources 
institution-wide. In response to this problem the. taskforce recotrmended the 
establishment of a second committee, a Budget Review Comnittee, consisting 
of the key administrative, officers to assume the responsibility of actually 
preparing the institutional budget. The Budget Review Committee, appointed 
in the second year of the new process, has freed up the Priorities Advisory 
Committee to concentrate on the larger issues. The application of Southern 
Association expenditure guidelines in establishing budget targets in the 
second year also helped to relieve the two budget committees of burdensome 
details and internal strife. 

The third objective of the process was to provide the college a more 
accurate projection of the future resource requirements of existing and pro- 
posed programs and the future revenues available to the college. The assump- 
tions and the projections of enrollments, revenues, and inflation rates 
turned out to be very accurate, as shown in Table 1 below. These projections 
succeeded in focusing serious attention on key medium to long-range trends 
in enrollments, revenues, costs, inflation rates, and other major variables 
and created a broad acceptance of the concept of enrollment-driven program 
costing and funding. Although program administrators are balancing their 
budgets for just one year at a time, they consider the five-year perspec- 
tive valuable in helping to make more immediate decisions and resource 
coninitments. Where resource requirements have been projected (instructional 
salaries) they have shown the college the way to reduce expenditures without 
impairing effectiveness by demonstrating where cuts can be made and by pro- 
viding the documentation for making them. The college is now actively 
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TABLE 1 

Projected vs. Actual Financial Data for FY 1978 
Gadsden State Junior College 





Projected 


Actual 


Difference (%) 


Enrollment^ 


3,236 


3,134 


- 3.2% 


2 

Revenues 


4,466,799 


4,408,261 


- 1.3% 


Infl ation*^ 


6.6% 


6.4% 


- 3.0% 



Average FTE enrollment over fall, winter, and spring quarters 
(Summer FTE enrollment not available as of this writing.) 

> 

"Fund 1: Educational and General 

^Non-salary items (salary increases established by State Board 
of Education), taken from Hal stead, 1976, 1977. 
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considering methods for determining resource requirements in the less 
thoroughly charted waters of administrative and support expenditures. A 
management consulting firm has been asked to prepare a proposal for a 
costing system for support personnel * 
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CONCLUSIONS 

Three conclusions were drawn from the resource allocation project at 
Gadsden State. Firsts financial contraction alone doesn't necessarily lead 
to a re-examination of programs in relation to educational outcomes pro- 
duced or community needs served. The hoped-for linkage between resources 
consumed and outcomes attained, as -measured by such instruments, as student 
follow-up questionnaires, has not been achieved. Given the line-up of 
forces arrayed against it, meaningful accountability may not take hold until 
external agents such as taxpayers, students and other consumei^, and elected 
and appointed government officials demand it. Perhaps that day is not too 
far off. Nonetheless, an orientation toward outcomes has been a useful 
mental exercise in itself, helping administrators to clarify their needs, 
desires, and priorities and has encouraged a more thoughtful and precise 
analysis of alternatives, costs, and effectiveness. 

Second, the project confirms Dressel's conclusion that formula budget- 
ing, combined with some judiciously chosen, broadly understandable cost 
analysis, seefns to fit best the needs of the college's administrators. It 
has reduced the uncertainties, the variability, and the burdensome calcula- 
tions of a pure outcome- or zero-based budgeting process. Yet it" has 
retained the zero-bas^d elenent of accountability by relating resources 
obtained to units of work performed, if not results produced. And it has 
in effect put the program manager in business for himself by giving him the 
opportunity to both "earn" and save money for his program and to spend it 
so as to optimize his results. 

The third conclusion concerns a process issue. The new resource alloca- 
tion process at Gadsden State is homegrown. Tlie administration has struggled 



not only with the allocation of resources under the new process but with- 
every step in the development of the process itself. As a result, the pro- 
cess is responsive to the unique needs, the soft spots, and the style of 
Gadsden State Junior College. It suits well the college's present level of 
budgetary and managerial sophistication, the relative, priority of political 
financial, arid educational concerns, the state funding mechanism and^ other 
environmental issues, and the college's financial health. The new process 
wasn't quite the reinvention of the wheel that it may seem; the college 
actually "rediscovered" many of the concepts incorporated into processes 
in place elsewhere. Although it took longer to evolve a homegrown product 
than to adopt a ready-made one, the extra time and effort paid off with a 
process that, is used and valued. 
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POLICIES & PROCEDURES 

ORIGINATOR: President Cij^r^ 

DISTRIBUTION: 2/All Policies & Procedures Manuals 

SUBJECT: Policy on Budget Preparation.. 

Review and Consolidation 



BACKGROUND 

Each year the President is responsible for preparing and recoiamending to the 
State Superintendent of Education an annual budget for Gadsden State Junior College. 
Formulating a budget that makes the most efficient and effective use of the taxpayers* 
money and stxident tuition has been rendered both more Important and more difficult In 
today's environment by several developments: the increasing size and complexity of 
the College's operations, a diminishing resource base, rising costs and unprecedented 
official scrutiny of the expenditures of public educational institutions. 

In this environment of scarce resources the College can afford to fund only 
those programs and projects that make the greatest contribution to Institutional goals 
and priorities. For this purpose the College requires an orderly procedure which 
gives managers at eaci level the opportunity to compete for available resources by 
preparing and reconmending budgets to support programs and projects within their area 
of responsibility. The College requires as well a procedure to review all proposed 
programs and projects (both new ana e.xisting) , to set priorities among them based 
on their contribution to InstitutionaJ. goals and objectives, and to recommend to the 
President a consolidated institutional budget. Finally, the College requires a pro- 
cedure to ensure that, once budgets have been approved, a proper balance is preserved 
between the authority and responsibility of program managers to allocate budgeted 
resources to achieve program objectives and the ability of the College to redeploy 
allocated resources in response to unanticipated needs and opportunities. 
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POLICY 

Administrators at each level in the College will formulate plans and budgets 
in compliance with institutional planning guidelines to support the programs and 
projects for which they are responsible- Following review and consolidation of the 
proposed plans by higher level administrators, a Priorities Advisory Committee will 
review all proposed plans and make recommendations concerning priorities for funding. 
These recommendations will be forwarded to a Budget Review Committee, which will 
develop a preliminary institutional budget. The President will review the preliminary 
budget, make any changes he deems necessary^ and submit the finalized budget to the 
State Superintendent of Education. Approved budgets will be subject to revision if 
unanticipated needs or opportunities arise subsequently. 



GUIDELINES 

1- Formulation of Institutional Planning Guidelines . 

This step will produce the essential information which will enable program 
managers to formulate their five-year plans: 
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Review and Consolidation 



(1) A five year projection o£ student enrollment and demand 
for each instructional prograa* Due to the many uncer-* 
taintles about future student demands, theses projections 
vlll be ranges rather than point values. 



(2) A range of anticipated resources based on the enrollment 
projections. At this point the President will determine 
the amo^t to be set aside for contingencies and oner- 
gencies. The balance will be available for allocation 
to programs and projects • 



(3) A set of institutional objectives and priorities that 

represent the best possible fit between the opportunities 
and constraints of the environment and the capabilities 
and resources of the College. (These objectives are 
based on the proceding steps in the planning process: 
environmental assessment, projection of assumptigns , and 
analysis of historical performance and opportunities for 
the future (SWOTS).) 



(4) Additional institution-vide assumptions, such as Inflation 
and cost projections* 

(5) Budget guidelines, based on recommendations by the Budget 
Review Committee^ for each major program area: Instruction, 
Adult and Continuing Education, Learning Resources, Sttllient 
Services, Administration, and Operation and Maintenance. 

2. Preparation of Program Plans and Budgets * 

Each program manager will prepare program and project plans based on the 
budget guidelines. Program plans will include five-year program objectives, strat- 
egles, schedules, and a five-year operational and capital outlay budget. Core 
instructional program budgets will be based on enrollment and demand projections. 
Institutional objectives, and budget guidelines; service instructional program 
budgets will be based on the requirements of the core programs, and support pro- 
gram budgets will be based on the requirements of the instructional programs. Plans 
for new programs will be prepared in the same manner, as those fcr existing programs. 
Plans will be prepared on forms provided by the College. 

3. Review of Program Plans and Budgets . 

It can be expected that, as in any healthy organization, the fxmds available 
to the College will fall short of the budget requirements of all worthy program 
proposals. It will be necessary, therefore, to provide a budget review mechanism 
in which all programs, both new and existing, will compete for available resources 
based on the extent to which they will contribute to institutional objectives and 
priorities. This mechanism will be provided through two committees, the Priorities 
* lory Committee and the Budget Review Committee. 
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^ The Priorities Advisory Committee will consist of the two Associate Deans, the 
Director of Pl annin g and Research (as a non-voting resource person) , an^ six faculty 
members. The faculty members will be chosen as follows: For the first year each 
division will elect one nominee by secret ballot. The Student Services Division and 
the Learning Resources Center will meet together and nominate one professional staff 
member to represent them. The ten nominees will stand for the election an at- 
large meeting of the faculty. The six nominees with the most votes will be elected 
to the Committee. The two receiving the highest number of votes will serve for three 
years, the two receiving the next highest number of votes will serve for two years, 
and the other two will serve for one year. In subsequent years, the nomination pro- 
cedure will remain the same, but only the two faculty members receiving the highest 
number of votes will be elected to fill the two vacant positions on the Commit t.»e* 
Only professional staff listed on the faculty in the College Catalog are eligible 
to serve on the Committee or to vote in the election. 

After program plans and bxidget requests have been reviewed and consolidated by 
supervisors into area— wide plans (Instruction, Adult and Continuing Education Learning 
Resources, Student Services, Administration, and Operation and Maintenance) , the 
Priorities Advisory Committee will review program plans according to the following 
criteria: 
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(a) To what extent does the proposed program advance the College 
toward the achievement of institutional objectives and priorities? 

(b) Is the proposed cost justified by the returns, both educational 
and financial? 

(c) How does the proposed cost compare to that of previous years, and 
of comparable programs, at Gadsden State or elsewhere? 

(d) flow credible are the objectives, given historical performance levels? 

(e) What would be the effect on program outcomes and costs of transferring 
I'esources from one program to another? 

As a part cf this review process, the Priorities Advisory Committee may ask 
particular administrators to revise their plans to bring about changes in funding 
levels or program outcomes. Based upon this review, the Priorities Advisory Com- 
mittee will prepare recommendations concerning the long-range allocation of resources 
to achieve the institution's goals, including the establishment of new programs, the 
continuation of effective and relevant programs, and the modification or phasing out 
of ineffective or irrelevant programs. , 

The recommendations of the Priorities Advisory Committee will be received by 
a Budget Review Committee consisting of the three deans, the Business Manager, and 
one other administrator appointed by the President to represent programs that are 
outside the jurisdiction of the deans or Business Manager. The Budget Review Com- 
mittee will actually consolidate the plans and budgets into a prelindnary institution- 
wide plan and budget, taking into account the recommendations of the Priorities 
*""^-ory Coxnmittee.. 
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4* Approval and Pttbllcatlon of the Institutional Plan , , _ . 

The preliminary Institutional plan and budget vill be transmitted to the Presi- 
dent for final reviev and necessary adjustments* The President will submit the final- 
ized institutional budget to- the State Superintendent of Education for approval. Upon 
its approval, the proposed plan will become the College's five-*year plan to take 
effect the following September 1st. The President will publish and distribute to the 
campus community an Executive Summary of the five-year plan and a supplementary report 
summarizing the key Issues raised during the planning process by program managers, thfe 
Priorities Advisory Committee, and the Budget Review Committee. 

5* Implementation of Program Plans « 

Once their plans and budgets are approved, program managers will have the authorib^ 
and responsibility to deploy the resources allocated co them to achieve program objec- 
tives. Monitor Ing of .program implementation will occur on a regular basis according 
to section 100 (Evaluation) of the management/planning process. If new needs or oppor- 
tunities arise during a budget year that require substantial Immediate fundings the 
Priorities Advisory Comzlttee will be reconvened to recommend the best way to transfer^ 
funds allocated to other programs, based on the impact of the transfer on their perfor 
mance. To provide an incentive for conserving resources, if a program manager has un- 
expended funds i^vvalnlng in his budget at the end of the budget year, he may carry th6m 
over to the next year provided he justifies this carry-over through channels to the 
President. 

The budgetary process will be carried out in accordance with the Management 
Planning Activity Schedule (Planning Book File 00.4). 
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ORIGINATOR: President ^^^^^^Xi FILE 

DISTRIBUTION: All Planning Book Holders DATF 

SUBJECT: Basic Social, Educational, Political PAGE 
& Economic Assumptions 

The foJLlovlng social, educational, political and economic assumptions are being used 
throughout the College for the purposes of projecting enrollments, revenues, and 
expenditures and for developing and scheduling academic programs • A deviation from 
any oue of these assumptions will have a significant impact on the projections. 
Therefore, when any such deviation is observed the projections should be adjusted 
accordingly: 

A> Assumptions about Enrollment'^ 

!• The number of public high school gradu^£^ in the Gadsden State service area vlll 
remain approximately at 1977 level^'^'^^ough 1983. (See File 32.001) 

2. The rate of student participation in college in the Gadsden State service area 
is for all intents and purposes tne same as rates in other areas of the nation. 

I 

3. The impact of the community college movement on college participation stabilized 
by 1968; therefore, the trends in the share of students enrolled in different 
types of post-secondary institutions (universities, private colleges^ community 
colleges, etc.) during the 1968-73 period will continue through 1985. 

4. 1968-73 increases in the enrollment of part-time, non-degree, older (22-f-) , female, 
and minority students vill continue through 1985. 

5. The relatively conservative Series F Census Bureau population projections are 
reasonably accurate* 

6. Enrollments will not be affected by developments in the labor market through 1985. 

7. There will be no significant changes in life style which would affect College 
participation rates between now and 1985. 

c 

8. The drafC will not be resumed between now and 1985. 

9. High school graduation rates will remain constant through 1985. 

10. Federal educational policy will not shift in such areas as veteran education 
benefits, students aid, etc. 

11. Present economic condititons will continue through 1985 with a rate of inflation 
of about 7Z and a growth in the real GNP of 3.5Z. 



Assumptions 2—11 based on assumptions underlying nationwide enrollment projections 
of community colleges in More than Survival : Prospects for Higher Education in a Period 
of Uncertainty. The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 1975, pp. 
44-A6 — 59-64 (Forecast 3). ' 
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12* Stixdents will continue to distribute themselves among programs, centers, quarters* 
aiKi full vs. part-time status in the same proportions as in the years 1971-72, 
72-73, 73-7A, and 75-76. The academic year 1974-75 is considered unrepresentative 
of long-range enrollment trends due to the Impact of the veterans' ten-year 
delimiting data on veteran enrollment. 

B. Assumptions about Revenues 



1. Consumpr Price Index * 

The annual percentage increase in the Consumer Price Index from' FY 78 through 
FY 83 will be equal to the average annual percentage increase in the CPI from 
1973 to 1977: 7.38Z^ 

2. Special Education Trust Fund-Receipts 

Net annual receipts into the Special Education Trust Fund will grow in direct 
proportion to the Consumer Price Index through 1983. (Based on informal dis- 
cussions with Legislative Fiscal Office.) 

3. Junior College Appropriation 

3a. The FY 79 Junior College Appropriation will be as passed by the House of 
Representatives on March 29, 1978: $39,550,000. 

3b. The Junior College Appropriation from FY 80 to 83 will remain at the same 
proportion to the Trust Fund as the FY 74-79 avtjrage proportion: 3.36Z. 

4. Junior College Funding Formula 

The Junior College Funding Formula for FY79-83 will remain the same as in FY78: 
$200,000 base, with the remadLnder allocated in proportion to total credit hour 
production in the preceding year. 

5. Gadsden Staters proportion of State-Wide Credit Hour Production 

5a. FY78 Credit Hour Production for both Gadsden State and the Junior College 
System will be in the same proportion to Fall and Winter Credit Hour Production 
as it was in the average proportion over FY 76 and FY 77. As a result, Gadsden 
State will produce 10.527342 of the state-wide credit hours in FY78. 

5b. Gadsden State will produce the same proportion of state-wide credit hours 
in FY79 as in FY78. 



^Higher Educational Prices and Price Index, U.S. Dept. of HEW, 1977 Supplement, 
O B, p. 10. 
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ORIGINATOR; President 

DISTRIBUTION: All Planning* Book Holders 
.SUBJECTi.. Basic Social, Educational, Political 
& Econooiic Assumptions 

5c- Gadsden State will produce the same proportion of state-wide credit hours 
in FY80-83 as the average proportion for FY 77, 78, 79, 

6. Income from Tuition and Fees 



6a. The tuition rate will not be increased by the State Board of Education 
throught FY 83. 

6b. Tuition income in FY 78-83 will be based directly upon projected full and 
part-time enrollment in degree programs . 

5c, Income from fees in FY 78-83 will remain in the same proportion to head- 
count enrollment as in FY 77. 

7. Income from Other Sources 

Annual Investment income ($12,000) assumes investable cash-on-hand of $2000,000 
drawing 6% interest. 

C. Assumptions about Expenditures 

1. FY 78 Expenditures 

FY 78 expenditures will be a straight-line projection of actual disbursements 
through February 28, 1978. 

2. Salaries FY 79-83 

2a. FY 79 salaries for all personnel will increase 10% over FY 78 salaries. 
(For detailed program budget preparation, the salary increases earmarked by 
the House of Representatives in the FY 79 Education Budget should be used,) 

2b. In FY 80-83 salaries of all personnel will be increased in proportion to 
. the projected annual increase in the Consumer Price Index (cf. Assumptions 
about Revenues No. 1 above): 7.38%. 

3. Non-salary Items, FY 79-83 

Prices of non-salary items will increase at the same rate as their average 
increase In FY 73-77: 

Natural Gas: 26.4% 
Comnercial Power: 11.3% 
All Other Items: 7.8%^ 



3 

' Source: Higher Educational Prices and Price Index; 1977 Supplement, Tables 
C, 9. 
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Appendix 2c 

Ciadsden State Junhr dcUege 

GETORGE: WAUI_ACE 0RIV£ • GAOSOENi. AL-ABA.IVtA. 35903 

MEMORANDUM 



TO: All Planning Book Holders 
FROM: A. D. Nay lor ^^^p^^ 
DATE; May 30, 1978 

RE: Subim'sslon of 1978-83 Plans & Budgets 



It is time once again to request that you prepare and/or consolidate a 
five-year plan for your area of responsibility. With the advice of both 
the faculty — through the Priorities Advisory Committee — and the Adminis- 
tration — through the Budget Review Committee — I am establishing the 
enclosed budget guidelines and targets for the 1978-83 planning period. 

I thought you might be interested in knowing the steps by which the 
budget targets were arrived at: 

(1) Anticipated revenues for the five-year planning period (File 55.001) 
were based upon the college-wide assumptions (File 31.001) and enroll- 
ment objectives (File 52.001). 

(2) A contingency fund amounting to 2% of anticipated 1978-79 revenues 
was set aside. If any funds are drawn from the contingency fund 
during the year, it should be replenished to the 2% level the fol- 
lowing year out of new revenues. 

(3) A venture fund amounting to 5% of anticipated revenues was set aside 
to support priority needs that are in excess of each program area's 
budget target. The Priorities Advisory Committee will be asked to 
make recommendations concerning the allocation of the venture fund. 

(4) The remaining JJ3% of anticipated revenues was divided into the five 
major program areas in the same proportion as they received in the 
1977-78 budget- These proportions are well within the range recom- 
mended by the Southern Association of Colleges and Schools (Dec, 1977) 
for associate degree granting institutions with enrollments between 
2500 and 5000. 

Should you have specific questions or problems please contact your supervisor, 
the Business Manager, or the Director of Planning & Research. 
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BUDGET TARGETS : 

The budget for each of the five major program areas should fall within the budget 
shown on File 92.005 (5/30/78). 

CARRY- FORWARD OF 1977-78 BALANCES : . • 

If you anticipate a balance in your 1977-78 budget by September 30, 1978, carry it for- 
ward and incorporate ft into your 1978-83 budget request. If you anticipate an over- 
expenditure of your 1977-78 budget by September SOth, deduct the overage from your 1978- 
83 budget request. 

VENTURE FUND : 

Additional funding, if needed, ijhould be requested from the Venture Fund. 
INFLATION FACTORS : 

1. 1978-79 Salary Increase : Increase 1978-79 wag<;s and salaries of all personnel 
by 11% over 1977-78 levels (as called for in the State Department of Education's 
reconmended salary schedule). Actual salary increases will be calculated by the 
Business Office in September when details of the salary sji^cedule are available. 

2. 1979-83 Salary Increases : Increase wages and salaries of all personnel by 7.38^K 
per year over the previous year (projected cost-of-living increase). 

3. Non-salary Items : Apply the following inflation factors to all non-salary items 
each year through 1982-83: 



Natural Gas: 26.4% 
Commercial Power: 11.3% 
All Other Items: 7.8% 



FORMAT: 



The following documents should be submitted by each administrator, coordinator, and 
division chairperson consolidated to his own level of responsibility . 

1. Executive Summary (Planning Book File 110). 

2. Pertinent documents from Planning Book such as mission, goals, performance 
indicators, objectives, responsibility profiles, and any other pertinent 
supporting material. 

3. A Budget Summary Sheet should be prepared for EACH COST CENTER or DEPARTMENT 
itemizing the five-year budget by object of expenditure- A blank Budgiit Sum- 
mary Sheet (File 92.) is enclosed. It supersedes File 92. presently in your 
Planning Book. Please use Account Descriptions found on File 90.001. 
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4. Two additional Budget Summary Sheets should be prepared by each administrator 
having responsibility for two or inore cost centers or departments: 

(1) File 92. summarizing the objects of expenditure for all cost centers in 
your area. 

(2-) A separate Budget Summary Sheet listing each cost center and its total 
five-year budget request. A blank Budget Summary Sheet (File gS.yTs 
enclosed. It supersedes the blank (no file number) Budget Summary Shecit 
in your Planning Bool'^. 

5. A Program/Project Data Sheet to support each proposed program or project that 
exceeds the budget targets. Each such project should be accompanied by its 
own Budget Summary Sheet and any other pertinent supporting documentation. 

DEADLINE : 

The deadline for submission of budgets within the targets and venture fund requests 
is June 30, 1978. 

ADDITIONAL GUIDELINES : 

Deans may issue additional guidelines and deadlines within their area of responsi- 
bility. 

QUESTIONS OR ASSISTANCE : 

Contact Business Manager or Director of Planning & Research. 
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ORIGINATOR: President 

DtSTRiBUnON: All Planning Book Holders 

SUBJECT: ^<^9et Targets. 1978-83 
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Number of Sections (File 77) : 

(1) Estimated Institution-wide enrollment and CH? based on enrollment 
assumptions (File 31.001) and objectives (File 52.001, 52.002) • 

(2) Students are assumed to distribute tV.-iiiselves across courses and 
campus centers in the same proportion as in the average of the 
past three years. 

(3) Number of sections required are obtained by dividing projected 
enrollment in each course by approved class sizes • 

FTE Faculty Requirements (File 88) : 

A full-time load is set at 20 or 21 contact hours: four 5 hour lectures, 
or three 7 hour labs, etc. Thus? FTE faculty requirements are obtained 
by dividing the ntmiber of lecture sections by 4, number of lab sections 
by 3, and number of sections of other courses by the appropriate number 
to equal 20 or 21 hours. 

Faculty Salary Requirements (File 98) ; 

(1) Full-time faculty requirements are set at 70% of Fall FTE faculty 
requirements . 



(2) Fuil-time instructor salary requirements foy fall, winter, and spring 
are obtained by multiplying the number of full-time faculty required 
by the average full-time salary at GSJC (Master^ s + 30 hours, 5 years 
experience). For future years, this salary rate is obtained by 
iising the salary inflation rates set in File 92.001. 

(3) It is assumed. that part-time instructors will teach fall, winter, and 
spring classes not assigned to full-time instructors* The part-time 
salary rate is set at $650 for 1978-79 and increases by the same 
inflation rate ae lull time salaries thereafter. 

(A) It is assumed that summer classes will be taught by full-time faculty 
only. Thus, summer salary requirements are obtained by multiplying 
the number of FTE faculty required in the sumner by the average 
full-time simmier salary at GSJC (Master's + 30 hours, 5 years exper- 
ience) 4 
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